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Thrice Denied — 


CLEOPATRA gained admittance to the 


presence of Caesar by the presentation 
of arug...so runs an enchanting story of 


the Far East. 


The gift of a rug was the formal tribute 
Egyptians paid to great conquerors. 
a certain festive occasion a great, gorge- 
ously colored rug was carried to Caesar, 
which, when unrolled at his feet, disclosed 
the beautiful Cleopatra reclining in its 


folds. 


If you have a penchant for things from 
the Orient . .. rich in romance and history, 
you will enjoy the pride of possession that 
comes from owning one or many of the 
wonderful rugs from the Far East, shown 


in The Emperium’s Third Floor Rug Sec- 


tion. 
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Labor Council Directory 

Labor Council meets every Friday at 
S p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Cc treets. Secretary's office and head- 

Room 205, Labor Temple. 
e and Arbitration Committee 
very Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 


P 
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Clarion of any change.) 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 
Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 

224 Guerrero. 


Amalgamated 104— 


Auto and C 
Thursdays, 


age Paint 
200 Guerrero. 


st and 3rd 


Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Tuesdays, 


108 Valencia. 


8 p. m., 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robert Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist 
Labor Temple. 


and $rd Saturdays 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet lst 

112 Valencia. 

Beer Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd Tuesday. 

Bill Posters—B. Brundage, Sec., 505 Potrero Are. 


Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


and 3rd Mondays. 


Boilermakers No, 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission Meet 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, Labor 
Temple. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 3rd Thursday., 


Labor Temple. 
Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 
Butchers No 
Die. 
Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 


Cemetery Workers—Meet 
Laber Temple. 


115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 


Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
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Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hall, 143 Albion Ave. 


Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 113 
Valencia. 

Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1164 
Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 3400 
Anza. 


Dredgemen No. 898—Meet lst and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Valencia, 

Electrical Workers No. 
Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Elevator Constructors 
and 3rd Fridays, 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet lst Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day. Room 227, City Hall. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—219 Bacon Building, Oak- 
land. 

Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Thursday, 
Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet 1st and 3ru 
Thursdays at 5 p.m., 2nd at 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—-Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Hatters No. 23—Sec. 


151—Meet Thursdays, 112 


6--Meet Wednesdays, 200 


and Operators—Meet lst 
200 Guerrero. 


Laber 


Henry C. Linde, 364 Eddy. 

Tee Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. S. F. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet lst and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—1212 Market. 

Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Laber Temple. 


—— FIFTH NEAR MARKET —— 
Open from 8 A. M. to 6 P. M. 


Part of a Great Store 


Strictly under Hale’s Management—Backed by 
half a century as successful California Mer- 


chants. 


The same courteous treatment 
prevails in Hale’s Food Shop 
as in every other part of the 
Hale Organization 


Here you will find Food of Quality made possible 
by Department Store buying power. 


San Francisco’s “Handy Pantry” 


Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 6358 
Castro. Meets ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 8rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet 
Temple. 


Mallers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 
sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 


Wednesdays, Labor 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and Srd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 3nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth Bt. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Molders’ Auxillary—Meet Ist Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones, 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday, Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple. 


Patternmakers—Mee 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday ot 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday. Labor 
Temple. 


Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O’Donnell. 212 
Steiner St. 


Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan 
3300 16th St. 


Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet 1st and 3rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


410—Meet Tuesdays; 


Riggers & Stevedores—92 Steuart. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 


Thursdays. Labor Temple. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4tn Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 

Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday. 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays. 
Labor Temple . 
Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 
Steam Shovel Men No, 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday. 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. 
Edgerly, Oakland, Cal. 


Labor Tem 


29—Meet Ist Saturday, 


Michael Hoffman, 


A. Sweeney, 5536 


Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 


Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 
Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd 

Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 

Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 
Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 

Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 190, Jamestown, Cal. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 

3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 

Guerrero, 


Upholsterers No. 28—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E. Counihan, 106 

Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p.m., 1256 
Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 38rd Wednesdays 


at 8 p.m. 2nd and last at 3 p.m, 1171 
Market, 

Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd. 214 27th St 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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(Note:—This is the first of four articles pre- 
sared by Professor Gaetano Salvemini, noted Ital- 
an educator, exiled from Italy by the Fascist 
lictatorship, giving specific facts and figures as to 
he condition of the wage-earning masses under 
‘ascism. Professor Salvemini has lectured ex- 
tensively in the United States, drawing the hatred 
of the pro-Fascist faction. These articles were 
prepared expressly for International Labor News 
Service and its associated newspapers.) 


If we are to believe Fascist “propaganda,” the 
condition of the Italian working classes improved 
wonderfully after the Fascists captured the gov- 
ernment (October, 1922). Such an improvement 
must have had as its results an increase in the 
consumption of food, clothes, beverages, etc. 
Therefore Signor Luigi Villari, the official propa- 
gandist of the Fascist government in England 
asserts: 

“No one who comes to Italy today after an ab- 
sence of few years can fail ta be struck by the 
improved appearance of the people and by their 
manners of living. One need only visit the coun- 
try districts of Italy and the working class 
ters of the towns, notice the clothes and shoes 
worn by the common people, see the food they 
huy, the toys which they give to their children, 
the manner in which they furnish and keep their 
houses, and compare these conditions with those 
obtaining before the war, to realize the immense 
material improvement. The theaters, the 
cinemas, the concert halls are fuller than ever be- 
jore. In the cities beggars have almost disap- 
peared. * * * The following figures give some 
idea of the improved standard of life in Italy to- 
day as compared with pre-war conditions. The 
consumption of fresh meat per inhabitant per an- 
num has increased from 14 to 21 kilogrammes, 
that of salted meat from 4 to 19, that of oil from 
19 to 29, that of sugar from 5 to 8, that of coffee 
irom 0.800 to 1.300. Every Italian spent on an 
werage 9 lire a year on tobacco, whereas today 
he spends 70 (without the depreciation of the 
currency 70 lire would be about 16 lire). The con- 
sumption of electric light bulbs has grown from 
0.27 per inhabitant per annum to 0.47, and that of 
electricity for light and power from 52 kilawatt- 
hours to over 122.” 


quar- 


Changes Due to War, Not Fascism. 


In comparing pre-war consumption with that of 
the “New Era,” it is obvious that the propa- 
gandist’s aim is to credit Fascism with the in- 
crease in certain kinds of consumption. But it is 
a well-known fact that the war and not Fascism 
Was mainly responsible for popularizing among 
country people certain articles of consumption 
hitherto almost unknown, such as coffee, sugar 
and tobacco. Not only did all increase in con- 
sumption take place before October, 1922, but 
since then consumption in certain cases has shown 
of decrease. Let the figures speak for 
themselves: 


signs 


Sugar—Signor Villari speaks of an increase of 
irom 5 to 8 kgs. per individual per annum. The 
fact is that in 1913 the consumption was 4.92 kgs., 
in 1922, 7.22, in 1925, 7.30. The increase therefore 
took place before the advent of Fascism. In the 
“New Era,” consumption remained almost un- 
changed. 

lobacco—Signor Villari says that every Italian 
Now spends 16 gold lire as against 9 in pre-war 
times. The fact is that the annual consumption 
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How Workers Fare in Italy 


By Professor Gaetano Salvemini, 


of tobacco per individual, after having risen from 
528 grammes in 1913-14 to 743 in 1921-22, fell in 
1925-26 to 700 grammes. The increased expen- 
diture is the result not of an increase in consump- 
tion, but of the increase in the cost of tobacco. 
Soldiers Boost Coffee Consumption. 

Coffee—According to Signor Villari, we have 
an increase in consumption per individual per an- 
num of from 800 grammes to 1,300. The truth is 
that from 787 in 1914, the figure rises to 1,422 in 
1918—an increase due almost entirely to the con- 
sumption of coffee by the soldiers at the front. 
Once the war was over, the consumption de- 
creased: The figure for 1919 is 1010 grammes. But 
the upward tendency immediately reappears; the 
figure for 1921 being 1290 and that for 1922 1270 
grammes. That is to say, the habit acquired by 
the soldiers at the front was kept up in time of 
peace. But in 1925, the third year of the “New 
Era,” consumption fell again to 1047 grammes. 

Oil—It is sheer invention to state that oil con- 
sumption increased from 19 to 29 kg. per individ- 
ual per annum. During the period 1921-24 it 
averaged a little less than 5 litres (5 kg.) per indi- 
vidual per annum. 

Electric Energy—I am not in the position to 
check the figures of the consumption of electric 
light bulbs. The propagandist heaps statistics on 
without troubling to quote the 
source of his information, thus making it impos- 
But it is 
possible to state the consumption of electricity for 
light and power. 


statistics ever 


sible for the reader to verify his figures. 


The total consumption energy 

in Italy (in millions of kilowatt hours) was as 

follows:1913-14, 2312; 1919-20, 4696; 1924-25, 7050. 
Fascism Gets Unearned Credit. 

Whereas during the six years from 1914 to 1920 
consumption increased by 103 per cent, it in- 
creased only 50 per cent in the five years from 
1920 to 1925. The propagandist ignores the 
figures of 1919-20, gives Fascism the credit for 
the whole progress made between 1919 and 1925, 
and pretends that the electric lights would have 
gone out throughout Italy if Mussolini had not 
become prime minister on October 30, 1922. He 
might just as well give Mussolini the credit for 
building the Coliseum or piling up Vesuvius. 

If we take into account not only those articles 
of consumption, for the increase of which war and 
Fascism was responsible, but the general condi- 
tion of Italian working classes, let us read what 
three well-known economists have to say on the 
subject. 

Giorgio Mortara, in 
1925, p. 458, writes: 

“The general conditions of the working classes 
grew worse from 1914 to 1924; the average con- 
sumption of cereals per individual fell; that of 
butcher’s meat declined in quality, if not in quan- 
tity; that of cotton fabrics dropped by one-fourth; 
that of woolen materials by one-seventh; there 
was a falling off in the savings of the working 
classes. In Milan, in the period 1914 to 1923, 
there was an increase of 30,000 in the number of 
habitable rooms, and of 90,000 in the number of 
inhabitants; the consumption of meat of all kinds 
fell from 66 kilogrammes per individual in 1913 to 
60 in 1924; the consumption of wine from 152 
litres per individual during 1904-1913, to 138 in 
1924; and that of beer from 9 to 8 litres.” 

Minister Studies Household Budgets. 

Passing from Milan to Southern Italy, Signor 

Paratore, late minister of finance, writing in his 


Prospettive Economiche, 


of 


University of Florence, Italy. 
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book, Alcune Note di Politica Monetaria (Some 
Notes on Monetary Policy), Rome, 1925, p. 27, 
says: 

“I wished to investigate three different types 
of household budgets in a large Southern Italian 
town, taking, in each case, a family of five per- 
sons, 1.€., parents and three children under work- 
ing age. The three types in question are: A fish- 
erman’s family, a workman’s family, and that of a 
clerk, retired civil servant on a modest pension, or 
business man in a small way. I have arrived at 
the following conclusions: The fisherman before 
the war had a weeklyeexpenditure of 22 lire, and 
it has now become 400 the war, he had 
an average weekly ineome; ire, and today 
his average income iss400-1 te.~ Before the 
war, the workman had a weekly income of from 
36 to 42 lire, and a weekly expenditure of 35.50 
lire; today his income is 105 lire and his expendi- 
ture 109 lire. This means that the workmen will 
have to reduce all items of expenditure other than 
food and rent. The retired civil servant, small 
business man and clerk, on the contrary, are com- 
pelled to reduce their expenditure on food as well, 
in order to balance their accounts. What is the 
explanation of this difference between the three 
types? It is very simple. The price of fish has 
increased much more than the price of other food- 
stuffs. Many retail traders are to be found among 
the fishermen. Where he can make a profit on the 
the small tradesman not only 
makes both ends mect, but he also endeavors to 
improve his standard of living. But the work- 
man, the laborer, the clerk and all those who live 
upon fixed incomes are unable to do this.” 
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SEES PERIL IN STRENUOUS LIFE. 


The strenuous life, with its hurry and worry is 


goods he sells, 


fatal to long life, declared Dr. Thomas Darlington, 
former health commissioner of New York, at a 
meeting of business men. 

“In the early vears of our national life,” he said, 
“physical labor was essential to the building of 
the 


tions. 


country, and with it went wholesome condi- 
The struggle to be 
first in worldly success brings physical ills that 
The 


rise of heart disease in recent years has probably 


present unrestricted 


more than counter-balance economic gains. 


been due to increasing habits of hurry. 

“The body, through the nervous system, is con- 
trolled by the secretions of certain ductless glands, 
and as an engine responds to the governor, so the 
wonderful human machine responds to these secre- 
tions as actuated by the brain and emotions. It 
has been shown that with emotional excitement, 
such as fear or horror, the secretions of certain 
ductless glands are thrown out.” 


BOSS 


THE TAILOR 
1048 MARKET STREET 


Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


COAL MINERS REFUSE WAGE CUT. 

The general policy committee of the United 
Mine Workers has instructed officials of all dis- 
tricts in the central competitive field to continue 
present agreements with employers pending the 
negotiation of a basic scale. 

Districts in Central Pennsylvania, Washington, 
Wyoming, Michigan and Montana have adopted 
this pla 


reject the proposal want wages based on the anti- 


n and are producing coal. Operators who 
union fields of West Virginia and Kentucky. 

Refusal of the United Mine Workers to lower 

wages to meet non-union conditions has resulted 
in a suspension throughout the competitive field 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana 
Other coal are affected. 
Rates in the competitive field are the basis for 
the bituminous industry. 
The miners are willing to continue present rates 
agreement is but this 
was declined. The operators want wages lowered 
to the non-union rates. The unionists show that 
impossible because the non-union fields 
would again lower wages. 

The miners e the « 
ous condition 2, 
willingness t operators to 
over-develop rhead charges, freight, 
preferentials and other wastes. To these offers the 
operators reply, “Lower your wages.” 

The ranks of non-union operators have been in- 
creased by several large companies that violated 
their agreement made at Jacksonville three years 
ago. 

At the recent wage conference in Miami, the 


of Western and 


V1< a ~ nie = ale 
Illinois. sections also 


wages in 
re | > ss 
until a worked 


new out, 


this is 


industry is in a seri- 
tedly 


expressed a 


solve 


operators offered no solution except that a com- 
seas mest tp ee 
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at the 


of non-union fields. The four neutral mem- 


Court. It is agreed that the operators had no 
idea that the miners would accept the plan, but 
even this poor excuse for a 
tended to be better than nothing. 

John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers, characterized the suspension as a “lock- 
strike.” The miners’ chief said the pres- 


“settlement” was in- 


out not a 
ent situation was brought about by the operators’ 
ineficient management. 

“Every time they suffer financial reverses 
through their own short-sighthedness,’ he said, 
“they attempt to retrieve their losses through the 
pocketbooks of the men who risk their lives in 


CHEAPEST EXPERIENCE. 
The cheapest experience you can buy is 
people’s experience. 
The most expensive experience in the world is 
your own. 
If you only had imagination enough to learn 
from what has happened to others, you would 
save yourself much bitter trouble and wasted 
years in learning from what has happened to 
yourself, 
But Josh Billings said that the smart man will 
let somebody else get bitten by the rattlesnake, 
while he himself takes the experience. 
You do not have to make a fool of yourself in 
order to find out that folly is bad business. 
You do not have to get hung in order to know 
how bad it hurts. 
Let George do it!—Selected. 
——— 
BALLOT CHEATERS JAILED. 
Three election officials of the Thirteenth ward, 
Philadelphia, were sentenced by Judge Ferguson 
to serve one year each in the county prison. They 
were convicted of padding the voting list with 189 
names, including that of a dead man, in the pri- 
mary of September, 1925. The defendants are also 
charged with casting fraudulent votes at the gen- 
eral election. 


other 


Friday, April 15, 1927 


DARROW TO RETIRE. 


Clarence Darrow at 70 is ready to retire from 
the practice of law. 

He supposes that as long as he lives he will con- 
tinue to go to court as defending attorney when 
his sympathies demand it, but he will sing his 
swan song as a lawyer at a birthday dinner next 
Monday, and will henceforth devote himself prin- 
cipally to writing and speaking. 

The famous criminal lawyer, defender of Leo- 
pold and Loeb, the McNamaras, and “Big Bill” 
Haywood, and a counsel for John Thomas Scopes, 
in the Tennessee evolution case, communicated to 
1rewspaper men Wednesday his desire to rest from 
the labors of fifty years in court. He will attain 
three score and ten years April 18th. 

Darrow is certain that society is slowly making 
headway in intelligent treatment of criminals, and 
that labor, in whose defense he has often appeared 
at the bar, is coming into a better relation to 
capital. 


. 
MOLDERS’ HEARING. 

The cases of the accused members of the Mold- 
ers’ Union will come up in the court of Judge 
Conlan tomorrow and the court at that time will 
most likely set a trial date, though it seems his 
calendar is already pretty well crowded. It is, 
therefore, probable that the time fixed will be 
quite a distance in the future in spite of the fact 
that the defense is anxious for an early trial. The 
men, however, are all out on bail and a delay will 
not work so great a hardship upon them as other- 
wise would be the case. 

The defendants are all confident of a prompt ac- 
quittal as soon as they can get the issue before a 
jury and present the exact situation to a body of 
unbiased citizens. 


> 
SEES FAILURE OF RED DRIVE. 


(By International Labor News Service.) 

“The All Red Congress would be a better name 
ior the All-Canadian Congress of Labor which is 
the outcome of a final revolutionary effort within 
the labor ranks of Canada,” stated Tom Moore, 
president of the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada, in an interview. “All the members of 
unions like the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employes are not Red, but they are being led 
into the revolutionary movement by their execu- 
tives, and by allowing themselves to be aligned 
with revolutionary organizations they must take 
the responsibility of the groups they have joined,” 
Mr. Moore added. 

“Men inside the labor movement of Canada have 
before this experimented with other forms of or- 
ganization, policies and principles, but have mostly 
returned to tried and tested systems. The revolu- 
tionary influences in the Canadian west are dis- 
appearing. The One Big Union failed, and the 
Communists, with their methods of boring from 
within, have also failed. Now they are joining 
forces in an attempt to destroy the established 
trade unions.” 

“This new plan of attack will also fail because 
Canadian labor has shown itself definitely opposed 
to movements based on the perpetuation of class 
war and will fight as vigorously against the new 
methods of attack as they fought against the old 
methods,” President Moore declared. 
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THE WORLD'S 
FINEST 
FOOD MARKETS 


— — 
SPOTLESS FOUD STC 


Herman’s Hats 
Union Made 


2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th St. 


DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL 


AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


Council on your 


se 
| 
ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
e 
e 


OTTO RASTORFER P. J. BARCHI GUS CORVI |} 
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We Give Mission Street Merchant Coupons 
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WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


We “CAN” sell clean, staple merchan- 
dise at right prices at all times and we 
do “DO” it. Our six big department 
store buying power is the reason. 


MISSION ST. NEAR 22ND 
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INCOME TAX PAYERS. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

The new Federal tax laws relieve 3,415,812 per- 
sons of the obligation to pay income taxes. The 
nation’s income tax paying army has been cut 
nearly in half. 

Income tax returns filed in 1926 numbered 
3,953,976, the United States Treasury announced. 
In the preceding year 7,369,788 returns were filed, 
yr not far from twice as many as in 1926. 

The effect of the new tax laws, in part, is re- 
vealed in the big drop in the number of returns. 
Other effects will be shown when the Treasury 
Department makes an official report on the num- 
ber of returns filed in March of this year. This 
announcement will probably not be ready until 
early in 1928. Despite the fact that the number 
vho are obligated to pay income tax returns is 
smaller, the yield to the government is still suffi- 
cient to provide enough money to pay current ex- 
penses and also to make reductions in the princi- 
pal of the World War debt. 


> 
URGED TO STUDY LABOR STAND. 


(By International Labor News Service.) 

A controversy, resulting in considerable corre- 
spondence, has been in progress for some time be- 
tween Victor A. Olander, secretary-treasurer of 
ithe International Seamen’s Union of America, and 
Harry W. Laidler of New York, who, together 
with Norman Thomas, are the executive directors 
of the League for Industrial Democracy, which 
furnishes to labor papers news and editorial ser- 
vice. 

Olander took Laidler and Thomas to task some 
time ago because of a brief, entitled “The Future 
of the American Merchant Marine,” which the 
League for Industrial Democracy had submitted at 
a hearing of the United States Shipping Board 
held in New York City, November 18th, last. 

Olander charges that the league obtained its 
material for the brief from the proceedings of the 
national marine conference, held at Washington 
under the direction of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, November 16 and 17, 1925, and that 
the league showed its partisanship to ship subsidy 
advocates by parroting their arguments, totally 
ignoring the minority report of the labor repre- 
sentatives, who set forth the views of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor comprehensive 
manner in the .same volume from which the 
League for Industrial Democracy had borrowed its 
ship subsidy arguments. 


in a 


“We had very little time to set up this brief, and 
at the last moment it was prepared from notes 
given to us by one in whom we had a good deal 
of confidence,” said Laidler in a letter to Olander. 

The following paragraph, taken from a letter 
from Olander to Laidler, illustrates the spirited 
nature of the controversy: 

“First of all, however, and I say this with all 
due hesitancy, and with the full consciousness that 
I do not exhibit as great a degree of modesty as 
ought to be presented by one occupying so humble 
a station in life as myself, I insist that until you 
acquaint yourself with the position taken by the 
International Seamen’s Union of America in rela- 
tion to proper methods of developing and carrying 
on the sea trade, you cannot get the correct view 
of things in either the national or international 
fields in so far as this particular problem is con- 
cerned, 

“In 1915, after a quarter of a century of per- 
sistent effort and endeavor,” continues Olander, 
“we proved to the satisfaction of the United States 
Congress that the most important element in the 
upbuilding of the merchant marine is that of hu- 
man freedom. That is to say, the right of the 
seaman to quit work when the vessel is in a safe 
harbor, and that without this there could be no 


permanent merchant marine of any great conse- 
quence.” 


PRINTING PRESSMEN GAIN. 
Oklahoma City printing pressmen_ raised 
wages $1.50 and $3 a week through arbitration 
proceedings. Apprentices who have served two 

years or over are advanced $1.50 a week. 


- 
UNION CONCERN WINS. 


It is reported that contracts for improvements 
and additions to the Palo Alto Union High 
School, which amount to about $100,000, were 
awarded wholly to union concerns. The union 
establishments underbid the non-union and Amer- 
ican planners by some $1800. 


&- 
BOW TO BOYCOTT THREAT. 


Henry Ford has bowed to the storm of protests 
by business men and has ordered that his retail 
stores cease serving the public. Recently his three 
commissaries that were intended to serve his em- 
ployees extended their scope, and general com- 
modities were sold to the public at prices below 
those of retailers. The latter organized and 
threats of boycotting Ford flivvers and whole- 
salers who supplied the stores were freely ex- 
pressed. 

At a mass meeting of more than 1000 angry 


business men, a Ford representative informed 
them of the new order. 
—~“ 


We should ever have it fixed in our memories 
that, by the character of those whom we choose 
for our friends, our own is likely to be formed, 
and will certainly be judged by the world. We 
ought, therefore, to be slow and cautious in con- 
tracting intimacy; but when a virtuous friendship 
is once established, we must ever consider it a 
sacred engagement.—Blair. 


PRESSMEN ORGANIZE. 


Klamath Falls, Ore., printing pressmen have 
organized and are affiliated to the trade union 
movement. 


2° 


Ike: “Girls want a lot nowadays.” 
Mike: “Yes, and they want a house on it, too.” 
—Allston Recorder. 
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“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 
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Men’s—CLOTHING—Women’s 
Cherry’s Courteous Credit 


Makes it possible for you to take advantage of 
Cash Prices on Credit 


18 years in S. F. 


CHERRY’S 


8 Stores on the Coast 


BUY NOW—WEAR NOW—PAY LATER 
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Pete was a baker. 


Peds had a wife and a big 


=~ family — some of them 
grown up. Sickness, den- 
tist’s bills and other things 
were constantly creeping 


In spite of all Pete opened a Savings Account that made it 
possible for him to open a bakery of his own—and cash in on 
the energy of his two oldest sons. 


Pete made a Success in the baking business. 


It wasn’t long 


before he was buying corner lots in busy sections of the city. 


Pete would never have gone into business for himself if he hadn’t 


had a Savings Account. 


Start Today on our 4% Plus basis. Let your money earn more 


money for you in your Bank. 


ayy 


Besides earning the regular 4% 


interest — You can Participate in the Earnings, 


ROTHERHOOD 


NATIONAL BANK 


O'Farrell at Market 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Depository for City and County of San Francisco and State of California 
Member Sfederal Reserve System 


NON-UNION MEN AND THEIR RIGHTS. 
By John P. Frey. 
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Wages have been greatly in- 
non-unionist has not only failed 
to the financial cost to 


movement in establishing 


extabiahed: 
creased, yet the 
to contribute anything 
assist the trade union 
these greatly improved conditions, but he has per- 


been 


mitted himself to be used by employers as a 
Weapon against the trade union movement. He 
has assisted employers in their anti-union cam- 
paigns. 

* * « 

The non-unionist has the same legal and consti- 
tutional rights as any other American citizen. 
These rights, however, entail obligations and re- 
sponsibilities which the non-unionist has wholly 
evaded. He demands in full for himselt every 


benefit of the law which trade unionists have se- 
to do anything to assist 

In addition he is will- 
ing to permit himseli to be used by employers as 
handicap to the trade union movement, 
and as a strike-breaker. 
the unpleasant spectacle of a man who selfishly 
determined to reap where he has not sown. 

The non-union man may not realize the servile 
position which he occupies, he may not have done 


cured, but he is unwilling 


those who secured them,,. 


active 
sometimes 
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NO MORE COMMUNIST FOOLING! 


Altogether, the conduct of the Communists in 
the fur and ladies’ garment workers’ unions in 
New York is illuminating. So far as American 
trade unionism is concerned, the Communist has 
but one aim—destruction. Communist tactics are 
essentially the same everywhere. The Communist 
machine is one machine, not a collection of unre- 
lated little machines. Its program is a program oj 


world revolution, overly ambitious and entirely 
absurd, but it is the program. And the insane 
efforts to carry it into operation make much 


sporadic trouble here and there, as in New York. 
There is in American trade unionists 
fooled by this ludicrous propaganda, but 
what happened in New York is proof that some 
trade be fooled. This means that 
alert and on guard throughout 
See that there is no more such de- 
structive and costly fooling! 
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Predominance of the few over the many is the 
surest and most fatal sign of a race incorrigibly 
savage.—Lytton. 
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whether the non-unionist thinks or not. Morally BENDER S 
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VETERANS’ INSURANCE. = a 
Every effort is being made by officials of the 
American Legion posts to encourage veterans to 
make application at once for reinstatement or con- ; I[ASHPROOF 
version of their government insurance. The last OVERALL 
day on which insurance can be taken out by war BUST 
veterans is July 2, 1927. Congress has ruled that 
it is absolutely the final date and Legion officers UNION MAD 
throughout California are urging the veterans to 
take advantage of the_low rates offered under gov- 
ernment insurance. — BU 
“The provisions for reinstatement are so 41.1% stronger ~ 418% finer than Denim 
lenient, the terms of the policies so liberal, and the WON'T SHRINK! 
premiums themselves low,” declares State Ad- 
: aS eawke  Risiclorethen meni 6 ing 
jutant James kK. Fisk of the Legion, ‘as to bring For Sale by 
some one of the seven converted policies within 
reach of every veteran. We are concerned in see- Re BRGs Race 
ing that every man or woman entitled to this in- Arata & Lagomarsin ....8366 Mission St. 
oe meee ase f = . M. 8. Bacigaluph.. a. eeeneeesneenersecemeeeeeeeenese 485 Broadway 
surance be advised of his or her rights in connec- R. H. Bohr... ae 2054 Mission 8t. 
tion with it before it is too late. | It is unnecessary a Ohne ae aroeco ee 
to dwell upon the merits of life insurance, and the W. T. Gardner --1405 Fillmore St. 
benefits which should come Il vete and nga 
verteskts which should come to all veterans an BGe Tebrinc Clothing Cc Bt. 
their dependents by their taking advantage ot the a ree pee ay 
liberal provisions made by the government in the O'Neill & Lally St. 
matter of insurance. We urge all veterans, Fotersens Bros Se 
e e Stahl’s Toggery.. 8t. 
whether Legion members or not, to get in touch Summerfield & Haines. 907 Market St. 
with their local post where the required forms Wm. Weinstein.......... 037 Market St. 
ais . ad canto ssietanican freely ue F\ H. Warshawskt. .6340 Mission St. 
may be cured and assistance freely offered, H. Lowy. 2447 24th Bt. 
Fisk states. f i 
r << 4 
SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 
One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
H by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 
MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
DECEMBER 3lst, 1926 
y CUTS Soe rae Nae eee eee ee $111,776,567.46 
Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds....... 4,550, 7000.00 
| Employees’ Pension Fund over $565,000.90, 
standing on Books at 1.00 
MISSION BRANCH). j.c/.c0 3:05:00 2 -.+..+..Mission and 21st Streets 
| PARK-PRESIDIO BRANCH. r .....Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
NAIGHT STREET BRANCH.. > .. Haight and Belvedere Streets 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH. 3.0.05 . West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 
; Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
\ FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
H COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
i AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
' 
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BUTCHERS SEE SHOW. 

The date was Wednesday evening, April 6, and 
was held in the Labor Temple. The membership 
of this progressive union knows a good thing 
when they see it, and the action of the meeting in 
giving the Trades Union Promotional League a 
rising vote of thanks proves this. 

The meeting recessed about 9 o’clock and the 
Brother Jensen, turned the meeting 
ver to Field Secretary W. G. Desepte and his 
ommittee, composed of Brothers J. R. Matheson, 
N. Burton, W. H. Larne, G. J. Plate and J. De 
Bleeker. 

The review consisted of an entertaining picture 
showing the conditions under which people in 
Northern Africa exist. One scene was very ap- 
priate for the occasion as it depicted market 
scenes and a modern up-to-date butcher shop in 
which the native butcher was cutting the meat 
and chopping the bones on a small board on the 
public highway. Next came the illustrated Union 
Label, Card and Button talk by Brother W. G. 
Desepte. This feature has been developed and 
now the League is showing about fifty slides. 
Next came an industrial picture in which was 
shown the manufacture of soap. In this picture 
was shown the modern and scientific manufacture 
of soap on a massive scale and well worth any- 
one’s time to see and learn. 

The review closed with the awarding of door 
prizes in which the holder of the lucky number 
took home a merchandise order on label goods. 

President Jensen, as well as Secretary M. S. 
Maxwell and Brother Jacob Beckel of Butchers’ 
Union spoke words of praise in behalf of the 
Trades Union Promotional League and the Union 
Label, Card and Button review just shown. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the League was also 
represented by some of its members as guests of 
Butchers’ Union No. 115, and an invitation was 
extended to the members of Butchers’ Union to 
have the women members of their families join 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the League. 

Field Secretary W. G. Desepte stated that the 
work of the League was ever on the increase, as 
not only are the members of the unions of San 
Francisco getting the “Union Label, Card and 
Button Demand” spirit, but many letters and re- 
quests are coming from many cities within the 
state and even outside the state. 

> 
FEW CONTROL WEALTH. 

An analysis of 1925 tax returns show that 95 per 
cent of the individual tax collections were paid by 
.29 of 1 per cent (approximately one out of every 
400) of those making returns, while 82 per cent 
of the people paid no income tax. 

Membership in the millionaire club jumped to 
207 in 1925, as against 75 in the preceding year 
and 74 in 1923. 

Because of exemptions in the law the individual 
returns dropped to 3,954,000, a falling off of 3,250,- 
(00. Of those making returns, however, a large 
number had no taxable income. Net incomes of 
$3000 showed a marked increase. 

Approximately one-half of the returns were filed 
by persons with net incomes in excess of $95,000, 
and 48% per cent of the total collections was paid 
by individuals with incomes in excess of $100,000. 
The practical effect of this is that 10,000 persons 
paid as much taxes as the other smaller taxpayers. 

Corporation income tax returns of $1,101,657,- 
078 was the largest on record. 
sive of the excess profits tax. 
The prosperity of corporate industry was also 
indicated by the reports of the 169,917 concerns 
reporting no net income, their combined deficits 
being less than for any year since 1919. 

> 

Trade unions exist as a means of protecting the 

workers. 


president, 


This tax is exclu- 


The union label aims to help in accom- 
plishing that purpose. Unionists should use it in 
order to make it effective. Demand it on all the 
things you purchase from merchants. They will 
then appreciate the fact that you mean business. 
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LABOR QUERIES. 


Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 


©.—What States have exclusive state insurance 
funds for the payment of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance? 

A.—Washington, Oregon, Wyoming, 
Dakota, Ohio, West Virginia and Nevada. 


North 


Q.—How many labor banks there in the 


United States? 
A.—There were thirty-six labor banks as of De- 
cember 31, 1926. 


are 


Q.—What is the trade of Luis N. Morones, 
Mexican secretary of commerce, industry and la- 
bor, and when was he born? 

A.—Morones for many years was an electrician. 
He was born in 1890 in a suburb of Mexico City. 


Q.—Does organized labor favor the election of 
federal judges? 

A.—Yes. The 1923 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor said: “The American Fed- 
eration of Labor petitions the United States Con- 
gress to submit a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for the election of all federal judges by a 
vote of the people, and providing for division of 
the country into judicial districts based on popu- 
lation and making the term for such judges for 
the period of four years.” 


Q.—-What cities have had the most American 
Federation of Labor conventions? 

A.—Detroit and Denver 
conventions, 


have each had three 
A number of cities have had 
Several have had only one. 
oe 
ROLLING IN WEALTH. 
“The big corporations are getting richer and 
richer and shareholders of most of them are get- 


two. 


ting a big share of the prosperity they are enjoy- 
ing,” says the Wall Street Journal. 

The 1926 report of five corporations show a 
total of $720,481,158 cash and marketable securi- 
ties at the end of last year, compared with $629,- 
415,830 at the close of the preceding year, a gain 
of $91,065,328, or 15 per cent. 

The corporations are United States Steel, Gen- 
eral Electric, General Motors, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph and Allied Chemical. 

At the close of 1922 these five corporations re- 
ported $464,180,444 cash and marketable securi- 
ties, so that the gain since then has been $256,- 
300,714, or 55 per cent. 

“What applies to the above five companies in 
the matter of increased cash holdings, applies to 
scores of others,” says the Wall Street Journal. 
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WHAT IS “POLICE POWER OF STATE?” 

If trade unionist realized the invincible 
power of public opinion they would be ceaseless 
in their agitation against social wrongs. 


every 


These wrongs are righted under what is known 
as “the police power of the state”’—an indefin- 
able thing that expands with the intelligence and 
necessities of the people. 

No court has marked the limits of this power, 
for the very good reason that it is a development. 
It is not applied at the whim of any group, but is 
based on a sound and intelligent public opinion. 

The Ohio State Supreme Court (Bloomfield vs. 
State) has ruled that the police power of the state 
is “an expression of the popular conception of the 
necessities of social and economic conditions.” 

The Missouri State Supreme Court (State vs. 
Railroad), in discussing this question, said: 

“The police power, in its very nature, must be 
somewhat elastic to meet the changing and shift- 
ing conditions brought about by the increase in 
population and the complex commercial and social 
relations of the people.” 

The police power of the state is a fiction that 
grows as the intelligence and needs of the people 
grow. That is why courts change their views on 
questions. to sound 
Because of this flexibility of our 


social They adapt rulings 
public opinion. 
judicial system it is possible for trade unionists 
to be hopeful in their ceaseless agitation. 


Law is not static—the foundation of law is its 
capacity to meet the people’s intellectual develop- 
ment that grows out of new needs and new social 
relations. 

Trade unionists must expect opposition in their 
agitation for popular intellectual development and 
for the acceptance of new social viewpoints. 
will often be defeated in courts, but the 
that 
agitation will triumph and that courts will event- 


They 


history of our movement shows ceaseless 


ually legalize new outlooks. 
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Buy Union Stamped Shoes 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes 
bearing our Union Stamp on the sole, inner-sole or lining of 


actually see this Union Stamp. 


COLLIS LOVELY 
Genera! President 


bee 


the shoe. 
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We ask you not to buy any shoes unless you 


Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
246 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARLES L. BAINE 
General Secretary-Treasurer 
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We have gone over the transcript of the evidence presented before the Grand 
Jury in the cases of Frank Brown and R. W. Burton of the Molders’ Union, as filed 
with the County Clerk on Tuesday, March 22, 1927, and find therein some splendid 
indications of the prosecuting mind and psychology of Detective Sergeant Hyland 
in his testimony on the oceasion of his appearance before that body. In testifying 
as to his attempt to have a man named John Powers indicted by a previous Grand 
Jury for alleged assaults in the molders’ strike, he said: 

“After failing of indictment with Powers and Mello we tried a case in the 
Police Court and were doing pretty well. Much depended upon a handwriting 
expert in that case and he made a miscue by identifying the handwriting of another 
handwriting expert as that of the defendant, and Mr. Taafe, as counsel for the 
Molders’ Union, was able to make a big stand on that, and also we failed to hold 
because they came pretty near ESTABLISHING TO MY SATISFACTION AN 
ALIBI, although I knew in my heart that Powers and Mello were guilty.” 

It will be noted that he says their case was largely based upon what they alleged 


We all 


know what they call a cue in the theatrical profession, and, apparently, their hand- 


to be the handwriting of Powers, but that their expert made a MISCUE. 


writing expert missed his cue, or instructions or directions. 

It will also be noted that he says the men established an alibi “pretty NEAR TO 
MY SATISFACTION.” vet he insists that he knew in his heart that they were 
guilty. What unbiased juror would have any faith in the assertions of such an 
individual ? 

A little farther on he says, in response to a question put by a Grand Juror: 

“Powers was dismissed, and right now we would like to pick him up again.” 

This assertion was very evidently made for the purpose of persuading members 
of the Grand Jury that they now had sufficient evidence against Powers to bring 
about his conviction, but just how raw the declaration is may be judged by the fact 
that Powers is daily walking the streets of this city, and has been ever since the 
unsuccessful attempt of the police to railroad him to jail. They are well aware 
that they could “pick him up” any time if they so desired. Again, what decent, 
unbiased human being would want to send another human being to jail on the 
testimony of one who had no regard for the truth? 

In discussing the case of Peter Navaret, a union molder who was shot to death 
from a closed automobile that drew up alongside of him while he was on his way 
to work, Hyland testified: 

“Brown was in Police Court, or in the Hall of Justice, and I met him and said: 
“Well, it is the old stuff; it is the 


the Industrial Association; you know, he is like 


‘What do you think of the shooting?’ He said: 
old Black Jack Jerome business, 
you; you are a paid agent of that outfit of Boynton’s’.” 

In discussing the Navaret and Franks’ cases, both union molders, before the 
Grand Jury, Hyland unburdened himself in this fashion: 

“Tt is barely possible that they were murdered within their own camp. That is 
my conclusion after a thorough investigation and after realizing and knowing what 
I do about these men.” 

Now that is rather strange. Did he also think that Frank Brown also attempted 
to murder himself when he was shot on his own doorstep one evening when 
about to enter his home? Brown afterward pointed out to the police the man who, 
he said, shot him, and who proved to be a private detective and was later on 
liberated. 

There is much more of the same caliber of testimony, but space forbids 


recital here. However, what we have given indicates the character of the case. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 
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Trade unionism has passed the trial stage. It 
jas come to its maturity out of long years of 
struggle and experience to an earned position of 
trust and confidence. The unions have built up 
standards of life and living, carefully, step by step. 


+ 


—-\Villiam Green. 


o-- 


“The mere fact that our forebears did a thing, 
er stood for a thing, is absolutely no warrant in 
the sight of God or men of good conscience for 
us to do it, or stand for it. Who proposes to re- 
open and write again in blood the black chapter 
of chattel slavery?”—Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
of Montana. 


2 


“We have invaded a country at peace with our- 
selves. We are, as far as practical purposes are 
concerned, at war with the only constitutional 
element in that country, the element which repre- 
sents the great majority of the Nicaraguan peo- 
ple; and that war has no higher motive than to do 
the will of American capitalists.”—Representative 
George Huddleston of Alabama. 


— 


It has been asserted by some, and with good 
foundation, that the action of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Bar Association in determining to 
undertake an investigation of the office of the Dis- 
trict Attorney, was influenced on the one hand by 
persons who desired to have that organization 
rake the chestnuts of the Industrial Association 
out of the fire and on the other by individuals 
anxious to put some member of the Bar Associa- 
tion with political ambitions into the race against 
District Attorney Brady. We know little about 
the conduct of the District Attorney’s office, but 
for some time past we have noted many indica- 
tions of the desire of certain parties to become 
candidates for that particular office, some for per- 
sonal reasons and others in order that the office 
might be used to promote the interests of certain 
existing institutions for which the people gen- 
erally have little or no respect. At any rate, the 
political manipulations of the present in reference 
to the office bode no good for the general welfare, 
and that is precisely what any incumbent of the 
office should always have uppermost in his mind. 
It behooves the people to keep an eye on the 
political schemers and tricksters lest they gain 
possession of this office to carry on their con- 
temptible plans. 


——— 


The United States Supreme Court last Monday 
handed down a decision, to which Justices Holmes 
and Brandeis dissented, to the effect that the 
workers can be enjoined from striking where in- 
terstate commerce is involved. This decision 
amounts to practical slavery because it provides 
that men may be compelled to work for persons, 
firms or corporations that they do not desire to 
perform service for under certain conditions, and 
though it is a decision by the highest court in the 
land, from which there is no legal appeal, still it 
would seem to be in violation of the United States 
Constitution which provides that involuntary serv- 
itude, except as a punishment for crime, shall not 
be enforced. It seems to be based upon the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust law, and if that proves to be true, 
the organized workers must at once proceed to 
have that statute so amended as to make such a 
decision inoperative. The wage workers must be 
'ree citizens, able to quit work for any cause that 
'o them seems sufficient, or for no cause at all, if 
they so desire. If they cannot do that then they 
are to all intents and purposes slaves and subject 
‘o orders from masters, something contrary to 
\merican ideals and practices, since the issu- 
ince by Abraham Lincoln of the emancipation 
proclamation, 
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“Bobbie, your face wants washing. Did you 
look at it in the glass this morning?” 
“No, mother; but it seemed all right when I 


felt it.” 


“Do you girls really like conceited men better 
than the other kind?” 
“What other kind?”—London Opinion. 


It takes about 1500 nuts to hold an automobile 
together, but it only takes one to scatter it all 
over the landscape.—Safety Bulletin. 


“Do you believe a rabbit’s foot ever brought 
good luck?” 

“You bet! My wife felt one in my pocket once 
and thought it was a mouse.”’—Life. 


“Hey, there, feller! What yo’-all runnin’ for?” 
“T’se gwin t’ stop a big fight.” 

“Who-all’s fightin’?” 

“Jes me an’ another feller.”—Bison. 


An attorney who advertised for a chauffffeur, 
when questioning a negro applicant, said: “How 
about you, George; are you married?” 

“Naw, sir, boss; Ah makes my own livin’.’— 
Home Store News. 


Joan: “A kiss speaks volumes, they say.” 
Jack: “Yes; don’t you thing it would be a good 
idea to start a library?” 


Patient: “I can’t afford to be sick.” 
Specialist: “Is your business so profitable?” 
Patient: “No; yours is.” 


A French-Canadian guide came into camp one 
day greatly excited. He had a handful of wild 
cranberries which he exhibited with pride. 

“You know the li'l cranberries?” he asked the 
assembled party. “Well, you take the lil cran- 
berries an’ you put him on the fire with plenty of 
de sug—oh, big lot of de sug—and you let him 
cook long time. Then you take him off an’ let 
him cool. 

“An’ voila! You have a more better apple sauce 
than you can make out of de prune!” 


He dashed into the police station at midnight, 
explaining that his wife had been missing since 
8 o’clock that morning, and asking that search be 
made for her. 

“Her description,” said the sergeant. 

“TT don’t know!” 

“Weight?” 

The husband shook his head vaguely. 

“Color of eyes?” 

“Er-average, I expect.” 

“Do you know how she was dressed?” 

“T expect she wore her coat and hat. 
the dog with her.” 

“What kind of a dog?” 

“Brindle bull terrier, weight 14%4 pounds, four 
dark blotches on his body, shaded from gray to 
white. Round, blackish spray over the left eye, 
white stub tail, three white legs and right front 
leg brindled, all but two toes. A small nick in the 
left ear, a silver link collar, with—”’ 

“That'll do,” gasped the sergeant. 
the dog!” 


“Height?” 


She took 


“We'll find 


“T did one charitable act today,’ remarked the 
dealer as he sat down to dinner. 

“T’m glad to hear it, dear,” said his wife. 
me about it.” 

“Oh, one of my clerks wanted an increase in 
salary so that he could get married, and I refused 


to give it to him.”—Good Hardware. 
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THE CHERRY TREE. 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 
truth about many things, sometimes pro- 


foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 
e e 
Many Congressmen remain in Washington, 


though Congress has quit its work. Some of the 
remaining members have stayed to complete com- 
mittee work, including a number of investigations. 
But out of the national capital comes the cheering 
news that the hotels and stores have more than 
the patronage of remaining Congressmen to help 
them over the hard spots in the road. Great num- 
bers of lobbyists remain under the shadow of the 
big dome on the hill. Now just what is a lobby- 
ist, as he is known in Washington? If his own 
definition is accepted, he doesn’t exist. The lob- 
byist of today is somewhat of a smooth individual. 
He poses as a lawyer, as a newspaper man, as a 
legislative representative, as a member of some 
committee for the support of this or that—as any- 
thing except a lobbyist. Things are not so crude 
in 1927. 
ee ee Te 
Foreign governments have their lobbyists in 
Washington. Electric Bond and Share, the hold- 
ing company for local electric light companies 
formed by General Electric, has its “listeners” and 
“representatives” in Washington. Steel has its 
men. The oil interests have a grand and glorious 
outfit, among them some lawyers who either are 
or pose as being high priced, prosperous men. 
Sugar has its little crowd. Labor is honest and in 
the open with its legislative representatives. Or- 
ganized religion has a powerful organization, not 
quite so open. The prohibitionists are legion. 
There are so many that they almost get under- 
foot. And their ways are devious. It isn’t so 
much the voice from back home that Congress- 
men hear today as it is the voice of the lobby in 
Washington. 
ao ee 
Who would suspect Henry Ford of lobbying? 
Yet Henry has his “yes” men and his “listeners” 
a-plenty in Washington. Every organized inter- 
est and movement of any consequence has its 
lobby in Washington, pressing for this and that, 
against this and that, using every device known 
to greed and cupidity, as well as every fair device 
known to legitimate interests. And a favorite 
device of the more important lobbyists is the so- 
cial game. Social favors are dispensed by men and 
women who have ample means and these favors 
call for favors in return. The return favors of 
votes and influence. The man on Main Street will 
find it difficult to believe that legislative fortunes 
are swayed and often made or ruined by social 
favors paid for in legislative currency in Wash- 
ington, but it is too well known in Washington to 
be questioned any more. 
ek Ok 
And so, while there are Congressmen remaining 
in Washington there will be lobbyists who will 
brave the rigors of Washington climate for the 
sake of what may be accomplished. And if there 
are no Congressmen around, the lobbyists will 
make merry with the secretaries of Congressmen, 
and with their wives and families. The lobbyists’ 
gospel is to neglect nothing that may make more 
secure the votes needed to protect the master’s 
interests. Some day Congress will take a wild 
swing at the paid lobby and with that aforesaid 
swing swat the lobby on its snooping nose for a 
row of Chinese apple carts. And that will end 
a smelly and dirty chapter in American political 
life. But that day is not here yet and it will not 
be here during the present reign. 
——S ee 
Hubby—‘I sure miss that old cuspidor since it’s 
been gone.” 
Wifey—“You missed it before, too. That’s why 
it’s gone.” 
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MISSOURI'S SHAME. 


‘A double shame to Missouri,” is the way in 
the defeat of the proposed child labor law 
racterized by Wiley H. Swift, Acting Secre- 
f National Child Labor Committee. 
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1. In Missouri children under 14 may work in 
outside of school hours. In thirty-six 

states s would be illegal. 
2. tr Missouri children over 10 may work in 
any for two hours after 7 p. m In 
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UNIONISM WOVEN INTO LIFE. 
By William Green, 
President American Federation of Labor. 
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There is scarcely any situation in which the 
worker is placed where the trade union cannot 
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It represents him in wage 
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SOMETHING TO WATCH IN LONDON. 
The Br 


sh government proposes a bill to make 
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THE LABOR AAS, 


BY THE WAY. 


Funniest antic of the prohibition enforcers, as 
they are called, is to apply for an injunction to 
stop an alleged nuisance in a Washington, D. C., 
cabaret. The alleged nuisance consists of serving 
ginger ale, glasses and ice to guests. It is not 
charged that the cabaret sells liquor, but that it 
dispenses a soft drink—to-wit, 


ginger ale, glasses 
in which to drink it and ice with which to cool it. 
Ot the prohibition enforcers, as they are 
called, fear that purchasers of this equipment will 
add their own flavoring to suit their own taste, but 
they can’t charge that in court, so they charge as 
far as they can. What an asset this so-called pro- 
hibition would have been to Gilbert and Sullivan! 


course, 


* * * 
The United States 
of Liberty 


Treasury reports that holders 

have allowed $35,000,000 due 
them as interest to remain in the treasury uncol- 
lected. Bondholders forgot that the coupons at- 
tached to the bonds call for interest and should 
be clipped and cashed. Uncle Sam digs in deep 
enough with allowing him to have what isn’t com- 
ing to him. Allowing interest to go uncoilected 
is just like paying twice for government. And 
lots of people feel that paying once is plenty just 
at present. 


Bonds 


* * * 


Are we now about to make the acquaintance of 
an international trust? There are indications that 
such a combination is in view. An international 
electric trust may be the next great economic and 
industrial development of interest in this country. 
American, German, French and Belgian interests 
are said to be dallying with the idea of forming a 
coalition to control the trade of the world. The 
chief electrical companies mentioned in connec- 
tion with the project are the General Electric 
Company in the United States, the Lowenstein 
group, in which the French and Belgian com- 
panies are represented, and the Allegmaine Elek- 
trizitaets Gesellschafft and the Siemans Company 
in Germany. Representatives of the latter com- 
pany are quoted in cable dispatches as saying that 
the plan has been known by their concern for 
some time and that deep consideration was being 
given it. Well, why not? We foster, encourage 
and fatten our national trusts. Sometimes the in- 
terests of the local trusts make them most warlike 
and bristle-backed. With vast international inter- 
ests would they not become a power for peace? 
Exploitation by trusts may yet have its valuable 
usages. 

* * x 

China has a population of more than four hun- 
dred millions of people. That’s a lot of people. 
Foreign governments have sought to grab chunks 
of China until the Chinese are sick of it. Also 
they seem sick of government by Tuchuns, ban- 
dit generals. European governments that have 
picked off “concessions” in China, fearing the loss 
of these, are propagandizing furiously for Amer- 
ican “joint action” in China. So far they have 
been careful not to say just what that means. But 
Americans ought to know it is something the 
United States wants nothing to do with. Ameri- 
can desire is for Chinese freedom and nothing 
else. American marines are in China and more 
on the way. For what? 


> 
TO STUDY AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. 


Before imposing compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance on the motorist is considered by 
the California Legislature, this question will be 
subjected to a two-year investigation by a legis- 
lative committee under the terms of a resolution 
which has passed the Assembly and is now before 
the Senate, the California State Automobile Asso- 
ciation reports. The plan of investigation and ob- 
servance of effects in Massachusetts, the only 
state with such a law, has been adopted in many 
states and has been substituted for the several 
compulsory insurance bills introduced at this ses- 
sion of the legislature. 
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WOMEN’S BILL APPROVED. 


Governor Smith of New York has signed the 
compromise 48-hour-week bill for women in indus- 
try. Passage of the act ends a controversy that 
has been prominent in state politics for several 
years. 

The bill which grants a 491%4-hour week wher 
Saturday half-holidays are given to women work- 
ers and also provides for 78 hours during the yea: 
in which women may be worked over the schedule 
laid in the law upon approval by the 
State Industrial Commission, 
year’s investigation by 


down new 
was framed after a 


the Legislative Industrial 


Survey Commission. The former maximum was 
54 hours a week. 
“My only regret,’ the Governor wrote in his 


approving memorandum, “is that the benefits of 
this bill should have been withheld for so many 
years for no good reason and that this general 
weltare act should needlessly have become the 
subject of political controversy. 

“This bill, providing for a 48-hour 
been before the State of New York for at least 
14 years. Last year, when it became apparent 
that the public would no longer tolerate a delay 
in adopting this beneficial measure, a legislative 
was appointed to investigate this 
subject, along with several others affecting labor 
and workmen’s compensation, and the commission 
reported in favor of the 48-hour bill, 
exceptions. Some of these exceptions and reserva- 
might, in my better 
omitted, but the principle is established and the 
bill provides a substantial part of what many peo- 
ple of the state have been contending for for 
years.” 
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I shall try to correct errors when shown to be 
errors, and [ shall adopt new views so fast as the 
shall appear to be true views.—Abraham Lincoln. 
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MILK INDISPENSABLE FOR CHILDREN.* 


9. Pasteurized Milk. 


As we have said in a previous article, the or- 
dinary raw milk supplied to cities and towns is 
not a safe food for infants and children. Pas- 
teurization of milk does not eliminate the need 
jor great care in the production and handling of 
milk, but it provides an additional safeguard for 
milk which must be transported long distances. 
Pasteurization of milk does not justify the use of 
filthy milk; neither does it take the place of heat- 
ing milk again before its use by infants. But in 
some small cities and towns the conditions of pro- 
duction are so insanitary that Pasteurization is 
doubly necessary if the milk is to be used for 
children. Pasteurization should be regarded as an 
additional factor of safety in caring for clean milk 
and not as a cloak to cover dirty milk. Pasteur- 
ization is the best method at present available for 
obtaining safe milk on a large commercial scale. 
Most public-health authorities consider Pasteur- 
ization necessary in order to prevent milk-borne 
epidemics of disease. 

When milk is Pasteurized it is generally heated 
to 145° F. (about 63° C.) and held at this tempera- 
ture 30 minutes. This process, when done by the 
best commercial methods, destroys a large percent- 
age of the bacteria in milk and considerably delays 
Vitamin C and the calcium salts of 
milk are thought to be affected adversely by 
Pasteurization. The important result of Pasteur- 
ization is that, if properly done, it kills any dis- 
ease germs present, such as the germs of tubercu- 
losis, diphtheria, typhoid fever, septic sore throat, 
or scarlet fever. For this reason, to render milk a 
safe food Pasteurization is carried out to some 
extent in the majority of United States cities of 
10,000 inhabitants or more, and 90 per cent or more 
of the milk that is used in the 12 largest cities is 
Pasteurized. The average cost of Pasteurizing 
milk was estimated in 1912-14 to be .313 cent a 
gallon. Pasteurized milk is not sterile, and it will 
not keep unless quickly chilled and kept chilled 
until used; and for chidren it should be used within 
36 hours after being Pasteurized. More general 
supervision by state and municipal authorities of 
Pasteurization of milk would tend further to 
eliminate defects in the appartus and methods em- 
ployed and to give the public a good and uniform 
milk supply. 


its souring. 


Ikven when milk is produced under apparently 
perfect conditions the possibility of bacterial con- 
tamination cannot be eliminated. Epidemics are 
irequently reported in which the infection has been 
traced to a single dairy, even to a dairy which 
came up to the highest requirements for milk pro- 
duction, and occasionally to a dairy where the milk 
was Pasteurized, though ‘‘no epidemic of disease 
has ever been traced to properly Pasteurized 
milk.” Furthermore, transporting and keeping 
milk increase the danger of bacteria multiplying to 
a dangerous extent before it is used. 

For these reasons the scalding, cooking in a 
double boiler or boiling of milk sufficiently to 
insure the killing of bacteria ordinarily present 
is now generally considered a wise precaution to 
be taken in the home before young children are 
fed milk, either raw or Pasteuized, even of grade A 
quality, 


*Syndicated from a new report, “Milk, the In- 
dispensable Food for Children,” by Dorothy Reed 
Mendenhall, M.D. Single copies will be sent free 
upon request by the Children’s Bureau, at Wash- 
ington, D.C. Ask for bureau publication No. 163. 
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Trade unions exist as a means of protecting the 
workers. The union label aims to help in accom- 
plishing that purpose. Unionists should use it in 
order to make it effective. Demand it on all the 
things you purchase from merchants. They will 
then appreciate the fact that you mean business. 


MAKES IMPORTANT DECISION. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has ruled 
that railroads must base their values on price 
levels of 1914, rather than on the price levels of 
later years. 

The decision was made in the case of the St. 
Louis & Fallon Railroad, a nine-mile property in 
St. Louis, which resisted the government's attempt 
to collect excess profits under the recapture clause 
of the Railroad Act. The railroad was ordered to 
pay the government $226,878 within 90 days. Un- 
der the recapture clause the government is en- 
titled to take one-half of profits in excess of 6 per 
cent. This money is intended to aid smaller rail- 
roads. 

If the commission’s ruling is upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court, the great trans- 
portation systems will be affected. They have in- 
sisted that present-day values should be the stand- 
ard to reach rates can be 
based. 

The commission rejects this theory and rules 
that the railroads will be considered as worth 
what they would cost in 1914 plus whatever ac- 
tual sum has been invested in them since, less 
depreciation. 

If present price levels were accepted by the 
commission, railroad values would practically nul- 
lify the recapture clause and also pave the way for 
higher freight and passenger rates. 

The O’Fallon Railroad attempted to defeat the 
recapture clause by increasing salaries of its offi- 
cials, but the commission held this was an improper 
addition to operating expenses and that the money 
should be returned to “net profits” account. 

The recapture clause was upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court four years ago in a decision 
that drew a sharp line between private business 
and a public utility. 

The court said that a carrier “is not entitled as a 
constitutional right to more than a fair net oper- 
ating income upon the value of its properties,” 
and that the owner of a public utility “must recog- 
nize that, as compared with investment in private 


valuations on which 


business, he cannot expect either high or specula- 
tive dividends, but that his obligation limits him 
to only fair and reasonable profit.” 


> 
HARDING ORDER REVOKED. 


President Coolidge has revoked an order issued 
by President Harding on May 31, 1921, that trans- 
ferred control of the Elk Hills oil reserves from 
the Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

The United States Supreme Court annulled the 
order when it ruled that Secretary of the Interior 
Fall’s lease of the oil lands to Edward L. Do- 
heny was secured through collusion and fraud. 
The court’s decision upheld United States Senators 
who claimed that the Harding order set aside an 
act of Congress that the lands should be under 
the control of the Secretary of the Navy. 

President Coolidge’s order does not apply to the 
Teapot Dome oil fields, which 
Harry F. Sinclair. This lease 
illegal by the Circuit Court of Appeals and is now 
before the United States Supreme Court on appeal 
by Sinclair. Government attorneys insist that the 
Doheny litigation has decided against Sinclair 
practically every point he seeks to raise. 

The Court of Appeals said that the 
lease and contract show “a complete trail of fraud 
on the part of Fall (the then Secretary of the 
Interior) and collusion between him and Sinclair.” 

The United States Supreme Court that 
position in the Doheny case. 


> 


One thing ought to be aimed at by all men—that 
the interest of each individually and of all col- 


were leased to 


has been declared 


Sinclair 


took 


lectively should be the same; for, if each should 
grasp at his individual interest, all human society 
will be dissolved. —Cicero. 
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tion in the postal department aboard the Dollar 
liner, and reports that the trip was exceedingly 
beneficial to his health, and contemplates another 
trip to the Orient. 

Richard (Dick) Hart departed during the past 


a considerable week for Waterford, in Stanislaus county, where 


1 on that it is reported he will visit with relatives for con- 


siderable time during the spring months. 

Val drawn his 
parted for Los Angeles. 

Philip Campeau has entered the Marine Hospital 
at Mare Island where he will treatment 
or an ailment which has impaired his health for 
Phil's many friends hope that 
he will soon be back among them in better shape 


Hassmer has traveler and de- 


receive 


considerable time. 


an ever. 
is one of a series of interesting 
Mitchell, Sr., has written to the 


Phe following 
letters that G. E. 
members of the union during his trip to the An- 
tipodes: 

“Melbourne, Australia, March 15, 1927. 
| “Well, here I am in Melbourne, after a week’s 
| stay in leit New Zealand on 
| March 4 to see a few friends in Australia, and I 
must say that the sight that met my eyes when 
I landed in Sydney exceeded my fondest expecta- 
That city is purely American in a great 
many respects—the hotels, class of office buildings, 
excitement and labor agitaters. Yes, the 
“square man” is here in all his glory, and the great 


Sydney, having 


dyin’, 


tions. 


, make 
bustle, 


numbers that congregate in the various places of 
Sydney to listen to the harangue anent the elec- 
tion that is to be held in May would put the aver- 
age Fillmore, Ellis and O'Farrell street spieler to 
s} But, notwithstanding all this, Sydney is 
going ahead with leaps and bounds. A great deal 
of building is going on and large 


structures are 
| being wrecked to make way for the modern build- 
that is so prevalent in the United States. Then, 
gain, the tube in the city and bridge cross the 
bay are two wonderful projects that undoubtedly 
future from 


ey were 


1.4 3 
celebrated 


he home 


will prove of great value to Sydney’s 
a development point when the work is finished. 
The 
| for street car traffic and it is proposed to link the 


rst unit of the tube is already in operation 


two pieces of work so that the north shore of the 


r will receive an impetus in development 


will add materially to the population of New 


1 Wales. 
“Oi course, it is well known to the average tour- 
that the harbor of Sydney is one to be envied. 
nade a last Sunday by one of the large river 
ferryboats to various places of interest in the har- 
xr and one of the sights that I was particularly 
interested in was the great number oi bays and 
coves and the fencing off of bathing pools that 
allow the property owner to enjoy the privilege of 
taking his bath in his own back yard, as it were. 
This is made possible by the fact that all the lots 
| along the river front on tidewater and great num- 


Mr. Union Printer 


Just to remind you that nomi- 
nations of officers for the coming 
term will be made at the meeting 


to be held Sunday, April 17th. Get 
the habit—attend Union meetings. 


San Francisco 
Progressive Club 


| 
1 
: CLAUDE K. COUSE, President 
t 
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bers of ay ae dot the shores of the bay in 
conjunction with the swimming pools. It is a 
<ight that must be seen to be appreciated and one 
that is the envy of large numbers of visitors. 
“Leaving Sydney for Melbourne by rail, a dis- 
tance of 590 miles and seventeen hours to make the 
travel through country of all descrip- 
Here and there you gaze upon a large cat- 


trip, you 
tions. 
ile ranch or sheep run and then again you gaze 
pon nothing but wilderness. There are a great 
number of eucalyptus groves in evidence on the 
trip and the hand of the lumbermen can be seen for 
iles in his work of felling timber for some of the 
scessities of the commonwealth. It does seem a 
reat when reflects that Australia, 
which in extent is as large as the United States in 
syuare miles, has only ‘tie population that the last 
of New York City and Brooklyn 
fhe old English tradition of go slow is in evidence 


shame one 


nsus show. 
n Melbourne and the people seem to be satisfied 
with their lot. 

“But notwithstanding this condition, the people 
{ Melbourne have reason to be proud of their city 
beauty. Fine laid out streets, beautiful 
parks, fine street car system and courteous treat- 
ment all tend to make the feel comfort- 
ble, and the wonderful collection of trophies of 


or its 
traveler 


he late war in Europe is a sight that does not 
come to the average man unless he should happen 
to visit cities that played a prominent part in the 
conflict. 

“T leave here on March 20 and again will visit 
to New Zealand. Will stay 
there for three weeks and then begin trekking on 
to 478 Twelfth avenue, San 

“Regards to officers and members of No. 21 and 


Sydney on my way 


Francisco. 


hope to see the boys again soon. 

“Pp. S—Met Ben Fryer in Sydney. Mike will 
He worked on the Chronicle as 
perator for a brief period and afterwards was in 
Oakland at the Technical School. 


remember Ben. 


Ben served in 


france with the Masonic unit. Also have met 
Tom Arnold, ex-delegate to Milwaukee in 1900 
with Bob Higgins. Tom is in the government 


printing office in Melbourne and wishes to be re- 
nembered to his old San Francisco friends.” 


By “Gimme.” 


Bert Sheridan, “fudge” operator extraordinary 
at the Call, is not the tallest chap in the world. 
In fact, in “B. V. D.’s” (Before Volstead Days), 


Bert did not have to lift his “schooner” very high 
off the bar in order to bury his face in the amber 
And he was never known to ask for a 
One day recently Bert had a few 
minutes to kill after returning from lunch, so he 
took up his favorite position alongside a rack in 
front of the office, from which newspapers are 
sold. Bert loves to stand there and watch the 
“calves” go by. The newsboy was temporarily 
absent chasing a crippled pigeon up the alley. 
A swell looking girl stopped, picked up a Call, 
handed Bert a nickel, and with a sweet smile 


nectar. 


“small one.” 


sl aA MAE ayes Lamon 


said: “Keep the change, boy!” Bert went back 
to work in a half-dazed condition. He carries 


1 
{ 


lle 5-cent piece in the upper left-hand pocket of 
his yest—next his heart—and once in a while he 
jabs his finger deep down in the pocket, to see 


; if his “dream nickel” is still there. 
| a x= x >— 
‘ MAILERS’ NOTES. 
By Edward P. Garrigan. 
The meeting last Sunday was the largest in the 
; story of our organization. This was due to 
; ur very hot election fight. The fight, by the vote 


ast, scemed to center around the secretaryship. 
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The present president, Edward P. Garrigan, de- 
feated former President Ferdinand Barbrack for 
that position by a vote of 62 to 29. 


The incumbents won throughout by almost two 


to one. The result of the votes cast is as follows: 

For President—C. W. Von Ritter, 66; H. 
Grauli, 27. 

For Vice-President—A. Maguirn, 61; D. Del 
Carlo, 31. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Edward P. Garrigan, 62; 
Ferdinand Barbrack, 29. 

For Sergeant-at-Arms— Joseph Enright, 51; 
Frank Kelly, 40. 

For Executive Committee—John Barry, 52; 
A. Berliner, 35; C. Falconer, 32; R. Hearon, 29; 


A. O’Neill, 25. 

Delegates to Labor Council—Edward P. Gar- 
rigan, 76; Joseph Stocker, 69. 

Delegates to Allied Printing Trades Council— 
Edward P. Garrigan, 80; George Bean, 79; C. 
Falconer, 73. 

For the Auditing Committee—George Cheney, 
66; E. Karbusicky, 62; H. Taylor, 54; A. Fine- 
burg, 48; R. Wilson, 31. 

As neither A. Berliner nor C. Falconer received 
a majority of the votes cast for the executive 
committee, they will have to run again; election to 
be held at our next meeting. Words fail us when 
it comes to.thanking the membership for the most 
wonderful and much deserved support to the re- 
elected officers. We know now that omr hard work 
for the past two years has not been in 
wish to thank the election committee. The work 
was well done; 93 votes cast and counted without 
any interruption of our regular routine of business. 

Edward Karbusicky fooled us. His wife had a 
little baby girl on April 1st at St. Luke’s Hospital. 
Mother and baby are doing nicely. 


vain. I 


Congratula- 


tions to you from all the boys. This may sound 
like a barber shop but—who’s next. 
The union voted overwhelmingly to send two 


delegates to the international conventions to be 
held in Indianapolis, Ind., this coming August. 
They also assessed themselves one-half one 
per cent on their total earnings to pay 
penses of the delegates. The 
in effect and collected with the May dues. 


ot 
the 
will 


Cx 


assessment be 


OLEOMARGARINE TAX. 


John P. McLaughlin, the Collector of Internal 
Revenue for this district, is today giving out the 
following information for producers and manu- 


facturers of certain specified products and all other 
compounds made from vegetable or animal oils, or 
combinations thereof, and “churned, emulsified or 
colored to look like butter,” have 
Bureau of Internal Revenue 
All 
the manufacturers and producers have been noti- 
fied that on and after October 1, 1927, 
found on the market without proper 
This 
to all oleomargarine manufacturers. 


however mixed, 
been declared by the 
taxable as artificially colored oleomargarine. 
such goods 
stamps will 
be subject to seizure. notice has been sent 
Cooking com- 
pounds placed on the market in good faith as such 
and which do not flavor, 
ture or appearance are exempt from the tax on 
The number of pounds of oleo- 
margarine produced during the last fiscal year was 
234,956,753, an increase of 32,740,803 over the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. At the beginning of the fiscal 
July 1, 1926, there were 61 oleomargarine 


factories in operation. 


resemble butter in tex- 


oleomargarine. 


year, 
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Thirteen 
The Ochiltree farmer who turned up at a re- 
union dinner the other night in trousers which he 
claimed to have had in use for forty years would 
have found a kindred spirit in the late Professor 
Samuel Haughton of Trinity College, Dublin, of 
whom it was said that his reputation rested 
equally on his scientific attainments and his pas- 
sion for sticking to old clothes. Once, says the 
ce ances Guardian, for unfathomable 
reason, he bought a pair of trousers, and next 
morning ee: them on, leaving the old pair hanging 
over the foot of the bed. No sooner had he left 
the house than a maid came rushing down to Mrs. 
Haughton with the cry: “Please, mum, the mas- 
ter’s gone out without his trousers!’”—The Chris- 
tian Register. 
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Sep ED of Minutes of April 9, 1927 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., by Vice- 
President R. H. Baker. 

Roll oa of Officeds—Presi Stanton ab- 
sent; Secretar O'Connell us Delegate 
Chas. Lineger appointed President pro tem. 

Communications—Filed m Waitresses No. 
48, Musicians No. 6, El Workers No. 537, 


Water W ork- 


lishers, 
No. 
131, 


Osing donati 


TReETS, 


ons 


Trades’ Council. From 


Bot- 


> approval of 


tee—From 


torty-four-hour 
9, requesting an 
nitors employed 
m the 


State 


Fed- 
l to write Sen- 


Assembly 


Assembly Bilis 


epore of Executive Committee— Recommended 


> scale of the Electrical 


icrease in 


Works. 
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Rec- 
and 
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anics’ Union 
ee Company, the 
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d ot 
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Tnion. 


i am 
Jiech 


8—Donated 
d. Janite 

Fund. 
ise Fund. 


Bar- 
Ma- 


nia Ha 


proposed 
the 
for the as- 
Council in 


he matter of 
securing 
, providing 
r per diem emp 


lic Works, 


loyees 


your com- 


Council rse the 
the Iron Trades’ 
ittee called 

eration in 
legisla- 


Vace P 
he Council on 
7; thanked the 


financial an 
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Receipts—$1,979.15 
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shia bhi I de 65. 


WM. T. BONSOR, 


Pro’: 


Secretary 
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TRADE UNION PROMOTIONAL LEAGUE. 


The regular meeting of the Trade Union Pro- 
motional League was held Wednesday evening, 
March 16, 1927, in Mechanics’ Hall, Labor Temple. 

Meeting was called to order at 8:15 by President 
Matherson. 

Roll was called and the absentees noted. 

Minutes of previous meeting approved as read. 

Communications from the American Federation 
I the 


of La in 
Committee. 


bor Bureau, 
Minutes of 
read, noted and filed. 

Agent W. G. Desepte rendered 
for the 
in different parts of the city in regard to 
Moved, and carried that 
report of the Label Agent be received and con- 
curred in. 


regard to Educational 
Agitation 


Trades, 


referred to the 


the Building 


Repor issot: abel 


his report of his work last two weeks; 


labeled goods. seconded 


the 


Reports of Unions—Janitors—Business is fair. 
Tailors—Business is fair; look for the label on 
custom-made suits. Hatters—Business is _ fair; 


the label in hats. Steamfitters—Business 
Glove Workers—Business is fair; look for 
Carpenters No. 43—Business 
Clerks—All chain stores are un- 


look for 
is fair. 
the label on gloves. 
is fair. Grocery 
for and demand the clerk's 
button; changes 
Constructors—Business is 
making good headway in 
campaign. 

New Business—Moved, 
that the Secretary write to the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
No. 41 of Union No. 483 and invite 
them to attend the meetings of the League. 


fair; look monthly 
every month. 
good. Auxil- 


their organizing 


working color 
Elevator 
iary 


seconded and carried 


Carpenters’ 


The matter of holding a show and dance be re- 
ferred to the Agitation Committee and bring back 
a report at the next meeting of the League. 
Trustees reported favorably on the bills, 
be ordered paid. 


Dues—S$176.56, 


same to 


$64.35. 

no further business to come before 
the League, we adjourned at 9:15 p.m., to meet 
gain on Wednesday evening, April 6, 1927, 


Disbursements, 
There being 


Fraternally submitted, 
WM. HERBERT LANE, Secretary. 
ae — -<--4 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’’ of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 


e 
| 
| 
American Tobacco Company. 
=| Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 
Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
H Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 
| Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Washing- 
ton St. 
Foster’s Lunches. 
E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
' naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 
Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission 
Market Street R. R. 
National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Regent Theatre. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 
{ Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 
Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 
} Traung Label & Litho Co. 
Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 
Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 
All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair 


| 


CURE FOR “LAME DUCK” EVIL. 
The “lame duck” and the filibuster can be re- 
by the Norris amendment to the Consti- 
This will abclish 
Congress and that body will not adjourn until all 


movec 
tution. the short session of 
Congress now adjourns on 
March 4. This makes a filibuster possible. Mem- 
bers are elected November and do not take 
office until months later. Those who 
have been repudiated by their constituents con- 
As they are 
interested in soft federal berths, it is 
conceive where their interests lie. The 
Norris amendment has been passed three times by 
the Senate, but on each occasion has been held up 
in the House. It is significant that the Senate, 
which favors the plan, is attacked by special inter- 
ests, while the House, where 
operates, 


business is completed. 


in 
thirteen 


tinue to legislate during that time. 
generally 


easy to 


a “gag” on debate 
opposes the amendment. Those who 
the Senate favor a “gag” policy, as in 
the House, rather than end the “lame duck” sys- 


denounce 


tem which is useful to them. 
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r 1 
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Sterling Auto Top Co. 
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AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 

Massachusetts Supreme Court denies new trial 
to Nicola Sacco and Bortolomeo Vanzetti, radi- 
cals, whose conviction six years ago on murder 
charge has aroused world-wide protests; only ap- 
peal to federal courts or clemency by Governor 
can save them from death in electric chair. 

President Coolidge vetoes proposal of Philip- 
pine legislature for plebiscite on the question of 
independence. 

Isador Shapiro, Communist chairman of the 
Joint Board of Furriers, told the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s special committee that his 
union paid the police $3800 a week for protection 
during the fur strike, Matthew Woll testifies at 
opening of New York City inquiry into charges of 
police bribery. 

Ohio State Senate passes anti-yellow dog bill 

vote of 29 to 3. 

Sixteen workers killed and seven injured by ex- 
plosion and fire at oil refining plant in Parco, 
\Vyo. 

New York City fur manufacturers recognize re- 
organized International Fur Workers’ Union and 
har members of Communist faction. 


by 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, ousted from the Denver 
Juvenile Court by order of Colorado Supreme 
Court, gives notice he will appeal to United States 
Supreme Court. 

Adair Realty and Trust Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
one of the largest concerns of kind in United 
States, placed in hands of receiver. 

Governor Smith of New York signs compro- 
mise 48-hour bill for women and children; vetoes 
opponents’ water-power bill. 

Indiana Senate, by narrow margin, acquits 
Judge Dearth of Muncie, accused of corruption 
and attempt to suppress free press. 

Two mine rescue men give lives in vain attempt 
to rescue another in gas-filled pit at Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 

British government introduces drastic bill in 
Parliament making general strikes illegal; Labor 
members to fight measure to bitter end. 

John S. O’Connell, for sixteen years secretary 
and treasurer of Typographical Union No. 6, New 
York City, dies at Floral Park, L. I. 

First of labor “sings” conducted by American 
Federation of Labor as part of educational cam- 
paign among textile workers held at Passaic, N. J. 

President Coolidge revokes executive order is- 
sued by President Harding under which fraudu- 
lent naval oil reserve leases were made with Ed- 
ward L. Doheny and Harry F. Sinclair. 

Sweden and Poland exchange final ratifications 
of treaty barring war and providing that all dis- 
putes between the two nations must be submitted 
to arbitration. 

Five miners killed and 350 escape death as ter- 
rific explosion wrecks mine at Ehrenfeld, Pa.; 
cight men burned to death in gas explosion in 
mine at Ledford, Ill. 

Arbitrators give 6 per cent wage increase to 
clerks, express and_ station employees of New 
York Central Railroad. 

W. A. Rooksberry, former vice president of 
Arkansas Federation of Labor, appointed State 
Labor Commissioner. 

Canadian Parliament passes old age pension bill 
and Canada wins distinction of being first country 
6 this side of the Atlantic to adopt such legis- 
ation. 


2s 
CUBA’S MUSSOLINI GRABS AGAIN. 


_ Americans will no doubt read with amazement 
that, upon demand of President Machado, Cuba’s 
Mussolini, the Cuban Congress has enacted a law 
“amending” the constitution to do away with the 
next election, extending the terms of president 
and congressmen to 1932 and making a federal 
district out of Havana. Grabs like that very 


often make history—and not always the kind the 
grabber wants, 


GIRL WANTED TO BE NEWSBOY. 

(By Ann Kinsolving. Reprinted from the Balti- 
more News, Junior Carrier Edition.) 

If you quote me, I’ll swear you're lying, but— 

I'VE ALWAYS WANTED TO BE A NEWS- 
PAPER BOY! 

And when I was rather a youngster those awful 
people who hang around youngsters expressly for 
the purpose of telling them what they can do and 
what they can’t used to tell me that one thing was 
certain—I could never be a newsboy, because, in 
the first place, I could never be a boy. 

So I have nursed my sorrow all these years 
without being able to find anybody to tell it to 
until now. 

If you like, I’ll tell you why I always thought 
selling papers was a particularly good profession. 

First, nobody—not even the Queen of Roumania 
—can ever tell you to shut up. If a bank president 
went around making as much noise as a newsboy 
selling an extra, he would probably be arrested for 
disturbing the peace and spend the night in the 
cooler. 


But you can howl at the top of your lungs and 
if anybody so much as politely suggests that you 
calm down a bit you can give him a look that will 
crumble him up in a heap. 


Second, by selling papers, you get out of doing 
a lot of chores at home. And when one of those 
nice boys, who sits home after school, disappears 
for a moment from Aunt Lizzie’s skirts, and Aunt 
Lizzie takes it into her head to yell for him, he 
jolly well has to show up in five minutes if he 
wants to sit down comfortably the next day. 

But when you disappear from home and some- 
body yells “Aw—Jimmy!” the answer is “He’s 
gone to work,” and that settles it. 

Then, newsboys always know everything as 
soon as it happens. They get their news hot off 
the griddle and nobody can ever tell them a thing 
that they don’t know already. 1 guess you often 
know something before President Coolidge knows 
it, and that’s a great feeling. 

And then the final thrill of newsboying is being 
in business. I have always wanted to set up in 
And probably the reason I’m not in it 
now is that I was once, and I wasn’t so good at it. 


business. 


A good many years ago the late Cardinal Gib- 
bons celebrated his golden jubilee—whatever that 
may be—with a five-hour parade that passed in 
front of our house. 

My kid brother and I watched the parade with 
great meals in the 
process, and we were particularly envious of cer- 


satisfaction, missing several 
tain gorgeous badges that the marchers wore on 


their chests. They were the gifts of Cardinal 
and they were 


enormous, made of gilt with red ribbons. 


Gibbons, and bore his picture, 


The next morning my brother and I were very 
much up to find that yard was simply 
alive with these badges, which had been scattered 
there by the paraders. After covering our own 
shirt-fronts with the glorious emblems, we decided 
to sell the rest. So we set up shop on the street 
corner and waited for customers. 

None came until, finally, a nice old man ap- 
peared, seemed interested, and gave us a quarter 


set our 


for one badge, making the deal a decided success. 

3ut that night we weren’t quite so sure. Our 
parents arrived home from a reception at the Car- 
dinal’s house and asked us how business was. We 
were a little embarrassed at being found out and 
blushed and gulped, and said it was all right, we 
had one customer. Then mother said: 

“T know. We saw him tonight. His name is 
Cardinal Gibbons.” 
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UNION LABOR LIFE IN FIELD. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Admission to Maryland and the District of 
Columbia as a full-fledged insurance company 
marked the developments in the offices of the 
Union Labor Life Insurance Company this week. 

Approval of the company’s policies by Maryland 
and the District was the first necessary step in 
launching the company from the promotion stage 
into the stage of active operations in the insurance 
field. 

Insurance now may be written in Maryland and 
the District through agents and it may be written 
throughout the country by mail. Before agencies 
can be established in the various states, however, 
the approval of the insurance commissioner of 
each state must be secured. This is a part of the 
grind and drudgery of launching a big company 
on a national scale. 

But, with the approval in the state in which the 
company is chartered the company is ready to 
write insurance as soon as it deems the time 
opportune. It is predicted that it will be only a 
short time before the first policy is written and 
there is much speculation as to who will have the 
honor of having the first insurance policy written 
by the Union Labor Life Insurance Company 


*—___ 


When Demaratus was asked whether he held his 
tongue because he was a fool for want of words, he 
replied: “A fool cannot hold his tongue.”—Plu- 
tarch. 

———-—-- 

“The end of government by the people is to fit 
the people to control their own affairs.”—David 
Starr Jordan. 
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FURNITURE CARPETS STOVES ! 
DRAPERIES BEDDING 
On the 


EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
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CONFIDENCE 


YOU can face the future with greater conf- 
dence when you have a comfortable savings 
account, and when, in spite of the high cost 
of living, you can keep that account growing. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 
GEO W. CASWELL CO. 
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SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
783 Market Street, near Fourth 
San Francisco, Calif. 
442 2nd St. 
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| Brief Items of Interest 


f San Francisco unions 
: Jol Ho: 
McHugh of 


> of the plumbers, John 


ef the 


he pile- 


ist and has come 
He to 


> before returning to 


expects 


president of the Interna- 
Employees’ Alliance, 
San Francisco a visit 


He will 


visit the locals all 


a the c before returning to his 
headquarters Buftao, N. Y 


P. H. McCarthy, Jr., son of the former Mayor 
5 yeen chosen to represent the 


Ta at 


the coming national 
contest under the direc- 
ica Federation of Califor- 
Northern California com- 
1 the auditorium at Santa 
Friday evening, April 29th, at 8 o’clock. 
E. Croskey of the Hotel 
is now in 


yyees, working 


shere he reports good 
locals of his crait. 
Portland, 


rkers’ Union of 


its per day, starting September Ist. The old 
$9.50 per day, and of course prevails. A 
t is in effect between the con- 


insures peace and 


n Oscar F. Nelson of Chicago has been 


It! 


HIS is a little reminder to you, 
that we courteously open “Charge 
Accounts” to responsible customers. 
It is part of our store service— Use it! 
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825 MARKET ST. AND MISSION AT 22D 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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MISSION STORE 


EVENINGS 


— 
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named president of the International Building 
Service Employers’ Union, as president to succeed 
the late William F. Quesse. Nelson is also vice- 
president of the Chicago Federation of Labor and 
prominent in the labor movement there for years. 
He will serve until the next convention names his 
successor. 

William M. Short, who has been president of 
the Washington State Federation of Labor 
many years, retired last Friday to assume a place 
with the Brotherhood Bank of Seattle. The vacancy 
caused by his resignation was filed by the execu- 
tive board selecting Harry W. Call, member of the 
Timber Workers, who will serve until the regular 
Call has been 
in the offices of the Federation for a number of 


for 


election by referendum in August. 


years. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers’ Union has succeeded in 
organizing the De Martini Cookie Co., reports 
Agent George G. Kidwell. The firm em- 
ploys 15 drivers. 


Business 


Latest reports from the south concerning Or- 
ganizer J. B. Dale of the American Federation 
of Labor, who has been confined to his bed with 
an attack of influenza, is to the effect that he is 
getting along nicely and hopes to be back on the 
job within the next few days. 

The Labor Council last Friday night determined 
to ask the Board of Supervisors to amend the or- 
dinance under which Washington’s birthday is left 
out of the holidays in so far as members of the 
Iron Trades Council are concerned. This will in 
no way affect other per diem men in the municipal 
employ, particularly those who work outside and 
are compelled to lose much time because of wet 
weather during the winter months. 

The three-year molders’ struggle was summar- 
ized at the Friday meeting of the Labor Council 
by Lawrence J. O’Keefe, vice-president of Mold- 
ers’ International Union. The controversy was 
described as a conflict between organized workers 
and those who seek to destroy the protective man- 


tle of trade unionism. O’Keefe expressed thie 
gratitude of his organization for the zealous finan- 
cial and moral support of the San _ Francisco 
unions. The unions that responded to the Coun- 
cil’s request for an assessment this week were: 
Machinists’ Union No. 68, $750; Barbers’ Union 
No. 148, $400; Garment Workers’ Union No. 131, 
$300; Waitresses’ Union, $275; Musicians’ Union, 
$250; Janitors’ Union, $200; Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union, $150; Water Workers’ Union, $100; Bot- 
tlers’ Union, $50; Elevator Constructors’ Union, 
$75; Metal Polishers’ Union, $45; Tunnel Workers’ 
Union, $3.50. 


William G. Rusk has been returned to his 
eleventh consecutive term as_ secretary-business 
agent of Stage Employees’ Union No. 16. “Billy” 
is known as one of the San Francisco labor veter- 
ans, having been elected to his first office in 1894. 
He has, in the interval, held every important post 
in his organization and was for many years a dis- 
trict representative for the international. The com- 
plete list of officers for the year 1927-1928 follows: 
F. B. Williams, president; L. H. Johns, vice-presi- 
dent; William G. Rusk, secretary-business agent; 
Oscar J. Melby, financial secretary; Ike Marks, 
treasurer; James Forbes, sergeant-at-arms; Joseph 
Roberts, L. H. Johns and James Stebbins, execii- 
tive board members; John J. Manning, Thomas 
Smith and John Bruce, auditing committee; Ro))- 
ert Wakeman, delegate to San Francisco Theat- 
rical Federation; George Long, George 
Frank O’Leary and Tony Kenna, examining 
board. 


Sauer, 


Charles C. Crickmore, representative of the In- 
ternational Alliance of Stage Employees and Moy- 
ing Picture Machine Operators in the Pacific 
Northwest is a visitor in San Francisco. Indicat- 
ing the rapid growth of his organization, Crick- 
more points out that there are now 650 local 
unions. 

A $20 increase for Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union 
No. 226 has been endorsed by the Labor Council. 
A provision for four additional holidays during the 
year has also been approved. 

Proposed increases of $15 a month for members 
of Electrical Workers’ Union No. 151 and 50 cents 
a day additional for cable splicers have 
endorsed. 
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JOHN 8S. O'CONNELL DEAD. 


John S. O’Connell, for sixteen years secretary- 
treasurer of Typographical Union No. 6, New 
York City, and one of the most beloved printing 
trades officials in the United States, died April 2. 
Death was due to pneumonia contracted while he 
was attending the State Typographical Conven- 
tion at Newburgh, N. Y. 

Mr. O’Connell was born in Greencastle, Ind., 
January 4, 1873. He became a printer at an ear! 
age, working later in the Government Printing 
Office at Washington, on the Boston Globe and 
on the New York Globe. He was in great de- 
mand as an after-dinner speaker, was popular 
among the printers and known from coast to 
coast as “Long John.” He leaves a wife and two 
children, his son being also a member of thc 
Typographical Union. 
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